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Spinoza in Deutschland. Gekronte Preisschrift. Von Dr. Max 
Grunwald. Berlin : Calvary & Co., 1897. Pp. iv+380. 
M. 7.20. 

This book certainly quickens the modern interest in statistics. It 
comprises in all three hundred eighty closely printed pages, of which 
eighteen are given to a preface and ninety-seven to notes, biblio- 
graphies, index, etc., and within these limits it treats individually, 
under separate headings, the Spinozism or anti-Spinozism of one 
hundred three persons and collectively the relations to Spinoza of 
more than a dozen groups or schools. To each separate heading 
an average of a little over two pages has been allowed, but such as 
Mosheim, Rappolt, Stolle, Brucke, Arnold, Jean Paul, Haeckel, and 
Geiger get only a few lines, some only three or four, while Leibnitz 
gets seven pages, Edelmann over twelve, Herder over six, Goethe 
nearly ten, Schiller six, Kant over five, Fichte six, Auerbach four, 
Schleiermacher six, Schelling over eighteen, Hegel nine, Herbart over 
two, Schopenhauer and von Hartmann about six each, and Nietzsche 
about three. And as to the number of references and quotations, 
suffice it to say that this is very large, and with all the other signs gives 
evidence of a prodigious amount of reading and research. 

Judged more internally — although statistics are not altogether 
superficial — Dr. Grunwald's Preisschrift is an unusually successful bit 
of just such investigation as competition for a prize is likely to bring 
forth, having alike the merits and the defects of such a competition. 
Thus, it realizes the still vigorous, although, according to some, the 
now passing, ideal of thoroughly working a particular field hitherto 
untouched, or at least only very superficially gone over ; and it is also 
an intelligent as well as a faithful research. Although at times, as 
might be expected under all the circumstances, Spinozism seems to 
have been confused with the mere mention of the philosopher's name 
or use of his terms, in the main the understanding of the book is much 
deeper. Its historical sense is good ; its perspective is fairly true, as 
the figures above will show ; its appreciation of Spinoza himself is 
above any dependence on mere method and jargon, from which so 
many writers on Spinoza have not been able to free themselves ; and, 
as still further evidence of its intelligence, it both seems and is timely, 
Spinoza's monistic philosophy being in remarkable sympathy with 
some of the strongest tendencies of current thought. 

But that good historical sense and accurate perspective may be 
faults as well as virtues in a book is true in general, and is conspicu- 
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ously true of Dr. Grunwald's investigation, which is, as implied 
already, too objective, or, let us say, too "scientific." It is seriously 
lacking in spontaneity. To explore a new field, however accurately 
and completely, is not the end, although it may be the beginning or 
forerunner, of originality. Committees on prize essays, like committees 
examining for the doctor's degree, are naturally, or necessarily, prone 
to confuse originality with accuracy of method and newness of material, 
but originality is always something more, and this something more is 
just what Dr. Grunwald has failed to realize. The very objectivity of 
his science has made it phenomenalistic. So, although faithful and 
"scientifically" successful, and also although wholly bound neither to 
the conventional understanding of Spinozism nor to the purely 
philosophical field of its influence, the research, Spinoza in Deutschland, 
is disappointing. At least it must disappoint any who really believe 
in Spinoza ; not perhaps in the letter, but in the spirit, of that saying 
which Dr. Grunwald has quoted on his title-page : " Non dico me 
optimam invenisse philosophiam, sed veram me intelligere scio." Well 
written and very much more readable than most books that have so 
many divisions and headings, it is still only a contribution to material 
science ; it is not a contribution, or at least not a direct contribution, to 
thought. 

In the preface we are told that the judges who "crowned" the 
research found in it " eine vollstandige Geschichte des Spinozismus in 
Deutschland," accomplished through the greatest industry and maturest 
judgment. Especially have they recognized and appreciated that the 
author has included in his work, not only the philosophers, but even 
the poets, "einen Grillparzer, Lenau u. s. w." But this extension 
of the field, while it does imply some freedom from the letter of 
Spinozism, does not in itself save the book from the criticism here 
made upon it, and the judges themselves seem to have felt the diffi- 
culty that we feel, although they expressed themselves from a different 
standpoint. Thus they objected to the author treating Spinozism as a 
known quantity. "Als ein schwerwiegender Fehler .... muss es 
bezeichnet werden, dass die Lehre Spinozas als bekannt vorausgesetzt 
wird, so dass die Arbeit sofort in medias res geht." At this time, when 
in so many ways there is a return to Spinoza, and with the return 
discovery and reinterpretation, to take him and his philosophy for 
granted, to give less than ten pages (pp. 4-13) in answer to the 
question, "Wer war und was lehrte Spinoza ?" was, indeed, a serious 
mistake, putting the author's critical discussions quite in the air and 
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greatly intensifying the phenomenalistic character of the work as a 
whole. Forsooth, is Spinozism so fixed a quantity that the study of 
its history in Germany is to have no enlightening effect upon it ? Are 
the German poets and philosophers not also interpreters ? Finally, 
then, although Dr. Grunwald has shown us so well that Spinoza 
has made a mark in Germany far more widely and deeply than even 
his most devoted friends have imagined, and although he has told us 
very fully who the men influenced were, he has not done a philoso- 
pher's complete duty to Spinozism itself. Spinoza has made his mark, 
and the present day is peculiarly interested in Spinozism ; but seriously, 
who was Spinoza and what did he teach ? 

Alfred H. Lloyd. 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Die Weltanschauung eines modernen Christen. Von C. A. 
Friedrich. Leipzig: Verlag von W. Friedrich, 1898. Pp. 
viii -f 255. M. 4. 

The author holds that a "modern" Christian cannot adopt the 
view of the world which prevailed in the Middle Ages. He is obliged 
to transform it so that it may harmonize with the established results of 
recent investigations. The traditional views are received with skepti- 
cism by the thinker ; hence they are subjected to severe tests in order 
to make them authenticate themselves. The author does not take up 
historical and biblical criticism, but confines his investigation to the 
demands made on Christian faith by natural science. " I should 
regard myself fortunate if my book helped to reconcile modern thought 
and the old faith in an invisible world with which the visible is con- 
nected, from which it proceeds, and to which it returns. It is innate 
for man to believe that, although the earth is his mother, he yet has 
something in himself which emanated not from his mother, but from 
some other source, and that therefore this other source must exist." 

Natural science strives to overcome the dualism which sees differ- 
ent essences in mind and matter. But the monism at which it aims 
cannot be satisfied with materialism. The hypothesis that matter is 
ultimate fails to explain the universe. Matter must be endowed with 
all the qualities which exist in mind in order to interepret man ; but 
with this endowment it ceases to be what we call matter. The higher 
can proceed from the lower only if the lower contains the higher. 
The substance or force which explains the universe must contain 



